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What Is At Stake? 


HEN the claim is made that this is a war to 
preserve democracy it is always possible to 
find plausible arguments which cast doubt upon the 
claim. President Hutchins thinks that he has scored 
a victory when he shows how undemocratic America 
is and when he quotes Anthony Eden to the effect 
that England is not a democracy and never will be 
a democracy. We suggest that one way of express- 
ing what is at stake in this war is to say that upon 
the outcome depends the existence of an “open so- 
ciety,” to use Bergson’s phrase. This way of putting 
the matter undercuts the verbal arguments about 
democracy. An open society is a society which per- 
mits and even encourages criticism of itself in the light 
of universal standards. Such a society has at hand the 
means of peaceful self-correction. Such a society keeps 
alive the concern for objective truth and it can never 
be deceived into substituting the fiat of the state 
for objective truth. Such a society enables persons 
to keep their integrity as persons without constant 
fear of the secret police. Such a society permits 
minorities to organize for the purpose of changing 
its policies and even its structure. Such a society 
is uncorrupted by officially planned terror against its 
most independent minds and its bravest spirits. Such 
a society provides a framework in which the Church 
can preach the Gospel and keep civilization under 
Christian judgment. But it is not a perfect society. 
On the contrary it allows its imperfections to be 
published abroad. 
An open society exists in the United States and 


_ in the British Commonwealth and it did exist in the 
_ democracies which have lost their freedom. Presi- 
_ dent Hutchins is right in calling attention to the fact 
_ that all classes do not share freedom equally in 


America. It is true that American democracy per- 


' mits shocking inequalities of security and oppor- 


tunity. The unemployed may seem to have little 
actual freedom. They risk the loss of relief and they 


_ may forfeit the chance for reemployment if they 


speak as freely as those who have economic security. 
In the midst of labor conflicts the ordinary forms of 


freedom are often the first casualties. These things 
are true and important. But it also true that it is 
usually possible to put those who interfere with free- 
dom on the defensive before the law. Also, where 
freedom is denied locally, it is possible to bring 
criticism to bear on that situation from outside. In 
many communities the migrant workers may have 
little freedom but their condition is kept before the 
entire nation by indictments such as Grapes of Wrath; 
and the LaFollette Committee is able to lay the facts 
before the public. In our society, when situations 
arise in which criticism is prevented by those who 
locally and for the moment exercise power, attempted 
suppression of criticism will itself be criticized. 

One of the chief points of those who try to make 
us believe that there is no clear issue in this war is 
the experience of India. In common with a large 
section of British opinion we deeply regret the fact 
that the Government of India has been characterized 
by such widespread repression. But even in this con- 
nection it is fair to recognize that the repression in 
India has not been carried on with the ultimate ruth- 
lessness that is the mark of Nazi tyranny. Perhaps 
more important is the fact that the repression in India 
is under severe criticism in England. It is significant 
that Nehru was able to write his great book, Toward 
Freedom, while in prison and that the book, a per- 
suasive indictment of British policy, is published 
freely throughout the English speaking world. 

A similar argument is that Britain has been allied 
with dictatorships in Poland, Turkey and Greece. 
It is also said that America is committed to the pro- 
tection of Latin American dictatorships. President 
Hutchins even includes China in the list of dictator- 
ships with which we are allied, thus showing a strange 
blindness to the extraordinary development of the 
democratic spirit in China, whatever may be said 
about its form of government under the stress of 
invasion. 

None of these dictatorships is as dynamic as 
National Socialism; none of them threatens the se- 
curity and freedom of their neighbors or is as con- 








sistent in destroying freedom at home. The fact is 
that none of them is “totalitarian” in the Nazi sense. 
There are many kinds and degrees of non-democratic 
governments, as there are many degrees of democra- 
tic achievement. A too simple distinction between 
democracy and dictatorship obscures important dis- 
tinctions within each general category, and it cer- 
tainly tends to obscure the dynamic intensity of the 
collective self-worship upon which the Nazis are 
embarked. Here the self-criticism of an “open so- 
ciety” has been replaced by self-glorification as a 
basic principle. 


Literature on the International Situation 


Though our space forbids extensive reviews, 
Christianity and Crisis will begin occasional brief 
surveys of literature with this issue and continue 
them periodically. The fields to be covered are in- 
ternational relations, theology, and domestic and 
social problems. 

In the field of international relations the most 
illuminating book recently published is Max Lerner’s 
Battle for the World in which he analyses the stra- 
tegic problems of the democratic cause in terms of 
the East as well as the West. He comes to the con- 
clusion that the crux of the issue lies in the West 
and not in the East and that “either the entire 
western hemisphere will be effectively defended on 
a line reaching from the British Isles to Dakar or 
the western hemisphere will be attacked from Ire- 
land, the Azores, the Canary Islands, Cape Verde 
and Ascension, with the United States threatened 
from South America.” Lerner is convinced that if 
Britain were defeated only the most passive defense 
against Germany would be possible. 

Rauschning’s The Redemption of Democracy is 
an analysis of the world situation from a rather con- 
fused standpoint in which the prejudices of a Prus- 
sian aristocrat, who once embraced and then dis- 
avowed Nazi “nihilism,” are revealed as an inade- 
quate basis for envisaging the problems of democracy. 

Francis Williams, the editor of the London Daily 
Herald, contends in his War by Revolution that the 
democracies cannot hope to be victorious without 
helping the oppressed nations to have both the will 
to rebel and the instruments for rebellion against 
the Nazi overlord. This very realistic analysis ought 
to quiet the fears of those who think of this war in 
terms of the last one and therefore cannot conceive 
of a possible victory except through the use of a 
continental expeditionary force. 

Harold Laski’s Where Do We Go From Here is 
an eloquent plea for the strategy of fighting for de- 


mocracy on two fronts, and for making the domestic 
extension of democracy an instrument for its victory 
over Hitlerism. With a slightly different accent this 
is also the theme of Archibald MacLeish’s book of 
essays, A Time to Speak. MacLeish, who is, as 
everybody knows, Librarian of Congress, proves him- 
self an able analyst of political issues. His essays 
are not all devoted to the problem of the defense of 
democracy. However, those which are emphasize 
the idea that it is not possible to defend the “status 
quo,” but that fortunately democracy is a growing 
movement which can be perfected in the process of 
its defense. 

Modern Democracy by Carl Becker, one of the 
most gifted of American historians, is a lucid expo- 
sition of the relation between the internal and ex- 
ternal problems of the democratic world in relation 
to the high hopes of the Eighteenth Century which 
gave birth to democracy. Becker proves rather con- 
clusively that the cultural foundations of democracy 
are inadequate. His discriminating criticism of 
modern conceptions of liberty is particularly in- 
structive. 

The two most definitive books to appear recently 
on the relation of America to Japan are The United 
States and Japan’s New Order by William C. John- 
stone and The Battle for Asia by Edgar Snow. The 
former is the more objective account of the Asiatic 
situation, but the latter gives a very illuminating ac- 
count of the complex relations between Russia and 
the Sino-Japanese struggle. 

Ironically enough one of the most authoritative 
books on the treaty of Versailles appears in this dark 
hour of the second world war. It is Paul Birdsall’s 
Versailles Twenty Years After. The book clearly 
reveals to what degree the economic clauses of the 
treaty and its creation of a too complete independence 
of small nations were the real weaknesses of the 
document, rather than any corruptions of “imperial- 
ism.” 

Charles Wertenbaker’s A New Doctrine for the 
Americas is an instructive and very readable analysis 
of our hemispheric problem. Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
autobiography Toward Freedom is something more 
than a treatise on political issues. It is a very moving 
self-revelation of one of the great men of our time, 
but it is also an indispensable guide to the under- 
standing of India. By the time these lines reach the 
reader, Turkey may be standing in the direct path 
of the aggressor and Emil Lengyel’s Turkey may 
help to explain what Turkey will or will not do. 
Should the study of international problems and the 
contemplation of the tragic international situation 
prove depressing, as it will undoubtedly be in the 
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next months, perhaps Churchill’s speeches Blood, 
Sweat and Tears may help to infuse courage into 
the heart. At any rate they are the addresses of a 
statesman who fuses form and content, and pours the 
living stuff of history into classic literature as it has 
not been done in the Anglo-Saxon world since 
Charles Fox. Yet Churchill is greater than Fox by 
the measure of his greater responsibilities and his 
greater sense of responsibility. 


Publishers and prices of the books mentioned. Lerner, 
Battle for the World, Modern Age, $3.00; Rauschning, The 
Redemption of Democracy, Alliance Press, $3.00; Laski, 
Where Do We Go From Here, Viking, $1.75; Williams, War 
by Revolution, Viking, $1.50; MacLeish, A Time to Speak, 
Houghton Mifflin, $2.75; Becker, Modern Democracy, Yale 
Press, $2.00; Johnstone, The United States and Japan’s New 
Order, Oxford Press, $3.00; Snow, The Battle for Asia, 
Random House, $3.75; Birdsall, Versailles Twenty Years 
After, eynald Hitchcock, $3.00; Wertenbaker, A New Doc- 
trine for the Americas, Viking, $2.00; Lengyel, Turkey, 
Random House, $3.75; Nehru, Toward Freedom, John Day, 
$4.00; Churchill, Blood, Sweat and Tears, Putnam, $3.00. 


The God of Justice and Mercy 


HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 


N the Nineteenth Century, due to a combination of 
| influences, the idea of God in the minds of Chris- 
tians underwent momentous changes. One of these 
was the substitution of God as love for God as justice 
and mercy. The change was in some respects an at- 
tempt to recover the New Testament thought of the 
Father of Jesus Christ, and marked a gain for Chris- 
tian theology. But unwittingly its advocates failed 
to give an adequate interpretation to the New Testa- 
ment and lost some of the ethical vigor in the historic 
Christian conception. This loss weakens and dis- 
torts the conviction of God in the faith of many sin- 
cere Christians today. 

The past century has been an epoch in which his- 
torical investigation threw much light on the figure 
of Jestts, and set Him as a Man among men in First 
Centuiy Palestine. Many lives of Christ were writ- 
ten and widely read. New Testament scholars ar- 
ranged the material in its documents in chronological 
sequence, and attempted to go behind the records and 
reconstruct the historic Jesus as He appeared in Gali- 
lee and Judea. The result was a completely human 
Figure, from which all elements uncongenial to mod- 
ern minds were stripped away. He ceased to be 
the crucified and risen Lord, seated at the right hand 
of the Majesty on high, the Judge and Saviour, of the 
faith of the earliest Church, and the eternal Son of 
God whose earthly career was “a state of humiliation” 
voluntarily assumed for man’s salvation, as the Catho- 
lic and Reformation creeds presented Him. He was 
primarily a Friend and Teacher whose life and words 
had been made too little of for centuries, and were 
now viewed as all that mattered. His atoning death, 
which had been the center of ritual in both East and 
West and in Evangelical preaching, was a difficulty 
to liberal theologians, and certainly was not central 
in. the thought of Christians in the decades which im- 
mediately preceded and followed 1900. Again and 
again men were told that God is Christlike; but the 
Christ who revealed Him was not the New Testa- 
ment Figure, but this humanized and modernized 
“historic Jesus.” 


More recent New Testament scholarship is con- 
vinced that elements in the gospels, which their prede- 
cessors attributed to the first Christians, were in the 
mind of Jesus Himself—His death as a sacrifice for 
sin, His return in power to judge. While it is plain 
that Jesus was interpreted in the forms of then cur- 
rent thought, it is felt to be impossible to go behind 
the earliest records and reconstruct the Figure known 
to those who lived with Him for a few months. This 
in any case is not the Christ whom they preached as 
the Lord and Saviour of the world. It was the cruci- 
fied and risen Christ, whose acts and words they re- 
called in the light of what He had now become for 
them, in whom they believed and whom they offered 
to all men. It is this Christ, whose meaning for faith 
is conveyed by the whole New Testament, in whom 
the Church sees God revealed. God is Christlike— 
incarnate in the Figure whose impression on believing 
followers is set forth in these books. 


An Epoch of Humanism 


The past century was also an epoch in which man 
was hailed the crown and climax of the evolutionary 
process, a being of limitless possibilities, who by his 
science and inventions was attaining an ever-increas- 
ing control of his world, and was destined to outgrow 
the brute components in his own nature and to ban- 
ish brutality in every form from human society. 
“Human” became a complimentary adjective. Jesus 
was extolled “the Revealer of the humanity of God.” 
Preachers quoted with approval Browning’s lines in 
which he makes David sing to Saul: 


’Tis the weakness in strength that I cry for, my 
flesh, that I seek 

In the Godhead! I seek and I find it. O Saul, it 
shall be 

A Face like my face that receives thee; a Man 
like to me 

Thou shalt love and be loved by, forever! 








But it was to reverse the New Testament teaching 
to look for “flesh in the Godhead.” The New Testa- 
ment saw an act of Divine condescension when “the 
Word became flesh,” when He who was “in the form 
of God... emptied Himself . . . being made in the 
likeness of men.”’ Historic Christianity saw the Son 
of God for our sakes taking our humanity, made and 
tempted in all points like as we are. It did not view 
Him disclosing our humanity with its limitations in 
the Godhead. Jesus certainly did not teach that God 
is human. He insisted, as did the Old Testament, on 
the kinship of God with man; but He also insisted 
on the vast difference between them: “If ye then 
being evil . . . how much more shall your heavenly 
Father.” He taught not the humanity, but the super- 
humanity, of God. And it was one thing for an 
evangelist to report Christ as saying: “He that hath 
seen Me hath seen the Father”; but quite another 
thing for a poet to put similar words on the lips of 
the youthful David. This is humanizing God with a 
vengeance ! 


Emphasis Upon Divine Immanence 


During this same period still another influence has 
affected the Christian thought of God. Much has 
been made of the Divine presence in the soul. “The 
Voice within” has been stressed as God’s chief means 
of communication with man. The Quakers, among 
others, have taught men to listen to the inward 
revelation of the Spirit. When one studies a theolo- 
gian of the Society of Friends, like Robert Barclay, 
one finds him emphasizing “immediate revelation,” 
saying that these are not to be subjected to the criti- 
cal scrutiny of reason or to the test of their congruity 
with the revelation in the Scriptures. The historic 
Self-unveiling of God in Christ is “not more noble or 
certain rule or touchstone” than the inward illumina- 
tion which comes to an individual Christian. But 
such illuminations unexamined by our reason, and 
unchecked by God’s authentic Word in Christ, are 
mere personal “hunches.” While no Christian doubts 
that God’s Spirit dwells in his heart and deals directly 
with his conscience, he dare not deify his own im- 
pulses and intuitions as the infallible Voice of God. 
Pacifists, who, by their kinship in outlook upon war, 
are much affected by Quaker views, frequently 
identify their own humane instincts with Chris- 
tianity, and declare that anything which contradicts 
or offends them is unchristian. It is this sense of 
immediate revelation which renders many Pacifists 
so dogmatic. Christians must recall that God is 
above as well as within them, that His thoughts are 
higher than our thoughts and His ways than our ways. 
His will may often be contrary to our best and kindli- 
est instincts because His righteousness differs from 
and is loftier than our consciences. It is perilous to 


trust even our seemingly most Christian motives and 
judgments. How many good people have fancied 
themselves doing God’s will when, in the view oi 
their better informed successors, they were its oppo- 
nents! We never can cease from being critical of our- 
selves and of every voice from within, and we must 
continually look to the Christ on the pages of the 
New Testament, and assure ourselves that we are 
aligned with God’s eternal purpose in Him. 


The Idea of Revelation Lost 


This habit of looking to God’s revealed will in the 
Scriptures has grown weak, or disappeared, because 
in the man-centered religion of our American churches 
the idea of revelation has been lost sight of. Men 
have talked of their own religious experiences and of 
their discoveries of God, rather than of His word 
given through the Bible and incarnate in Christ. In 
true religion the initiative is always with God. He 
gives, we receive ; He speaks, we listen and obey ; He 
sends His Son, His Spirit, His messengers, we heed 
them. While He is always leading His people into 
an ampler knowledge of His truth, and while He has 
a contemporary message for them in every day, His 
purpose for them has been given once for all in a 
unique history which culminated in His own coming 
in Christ and in the founding of the Christian Church. 
The Word of God spoken to us is the standard by 
which we assay whatever from within ourselves or 
from the voices of our age claims to be the Divine will. 

When we face the Self-revelation of God in the 
Scriptures, we find Him manifesting Himself in his- 
tory as righteous and seeking to establish righteous- 
ness in the earth. A psalmist summarizes the mes- 
sages of Old Testament prophets in the words “the 
righteous Lord loveth righteousness.” He views the 
human scene with moral discrimination : “His eyelids 
try the children of men.” He cannot put up with 
wickedness for it ruins His purposes: “The wicked 
and him that loveth violence His soul hateth.” When 
iniquity becomes aggressive, when the plighted word 
is broken, when “the way of peace” is scorned, the 
Lord is displeased “that there is no justice.” 


“He saw that there was no man, and wondered 
that there was none to intervene; therefore His own 
arm brought salvation unto Him; and His right- 
eousness, it upheld Him. And He put on right- 
eousness as a breastplate.” 


Beside the words of this prophet one may place 
the comment of Victor Hugo in Les Miserables on the 
Battle of Waterloo: 


“End of the dictatorship. A whole European 
system crumbled away. 

“Was it possible that Napoleon should have won 
that battle? We answer, no. Why? Because of 
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Wellington? Because of Bliicher? No. Because 
of God.... 

“Napoleon had been denounced in the infinite, 
and his fall had been decided on. He embarrassed 
God.” 


British and Prussian forces were instruments in rid- 
ding Europe and mankind of a military tyranny which 
thwarted the Divine purpose—a purpose, as Hugo saw 
it, of free nations dwelling in mutual consideration. 
Wellington and Blucher were agents in defeating a 
despotism, as a prophet deemed Cyrus “raised up in 
righteousness” to deliver Israel from Babylonian cap- 
tivity. 


The Righteousness and the Mercy of God 


God’s righteousness is, therefore, the source of His 
mercy towards the oppressed and the exploited. Did 
He allow them to remain enslaved, He would violate 
His own nature which is lovingkindness. To the Old 
Testament there is no conflict between God’s justice 
and His forgiveness; His righteousness is the well- 
spring of pardon for the penitent. A psalmist prays: 
“Answer me in Thy righteousness, and enter not into 
judgment with Thy servant.” His justice and His 
grace belong together ; His righteousness and His sal- 
vation are placed in parallel lines: “My righteousness 
is near, My salvation is gone forth.” It is upon this 
devotion of a righteous God that the cause of a 
righteous world depends. “Look unto Me, and 
be saved, all the ends of the earth: for I am God, and 
none else .. . a just God and a Saviour.” Dr. A. B. 
Davidson used to point out to his students that the- 
ologians would have written: “A just God and yet a 
Saviour ;” but that the prophet saw salvation spring- 
ing from righteousness: “A just God and therefore a 
Saviour.” 

The New Testament does not alter, although it 
amplifies, this disclosure of God’s righteousness. Jesus 
is confident that the sin of a nation or of a city in- 
evitably brings its doom. This prompts His tears for 
Jerusalem, and His vision of her destruction. He 
knew that God is “kind to the unthankful and the evil ;” 
but that kindness does not consist in allowing them to 
go on indefinitely doing harm to their neighbors and 
sinning against the righteous within their gates. In 
His parable of the judgment, He pictures the Son of 
man dismissing to destruction those who have failed 
to be thoughtful of their brethren. Were such to enter 
and dwell in the heavenly kingdom, it would not be a 
kindly society. In the reminiscences of the earliest 
Christian preaching which survive in the Book of the 
Acts, Jesus Himself is called “the Just One.” The 
apostle, to whom we owe the sentence “God is love,” 
when he writes of our Advocate with the Father, 
names Him “Jesus Christ the righteous.” As in the 
Old Testament God’s salvation—all that He does in 


reconciling the world unto Himself, in pardoning and 
redeeming sinful men, is not in spite of, but because of, 
His righteousness: “He is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteous- 
ness.” 

This is disclosed supremely in the cross of Christ. 
There the anti-social factors in human society—spir- 
itual pride, acquisitiveness, the lust for power, racial 
snobbery, moral blindness—are shown up in their 
murderous character: “Him ye have taken, and by 
wicked hands have crucified and slain.” There a 
vast emancipation from the tyranny of sin is effected: 
the Son of man gives His life a ransom for many. 
There righteousness is so exalted that the cross creates 
a new order of conscience and becomes its standard 
and measure of duty: Christians are to love even as 
Christ has loved them. There forgiveness at infinite 
cost to God is assured the penitent, and they know the 
mercy of God: “God in Christ hath forgiven you.” 
Mystery surrounds the cross, and no attempted ex- 
planation penetrates that mystery; but the right- 
eousness of God is there so cogently set forth that 
millions of penitent sinners turn trustingly to God 
and know themselves at peace with Him. St. Paul 
saw it the declaration of God’s righteousness, “that 
He might be just and the justifier of him which be- 
lieveth in Jesus.” 


God’s Use of Force 


There has been much discussion over the use of 
force in connection with righteousness. In neither 
Old nor New Testament is there any doubt that God 
employs it. It is never His preferred method; He 
appeals to reason and conscience : “Oh that thou hadst 
hearkened to My commandments! Then had thy 
peace been as a river.”” But when these appeals are 
in vain, recourse is had to sterner measures. Nations 
which violate justice suffer the consequences in his- 
toric catastrophes. Individuals who will not be taught 
by the Divine wisdom and turn their backs on the love 
which suffers to redeem them, face the Judge. And 
the ministrants of the Son of man are an irresistible 
angelic constabulary. If His children are to be merci- 
ful as their Father is merciful, that mercy must not 
ignore, but proceed from, righteousness. Through- 
out the Bible God remains sovereign—the just and 
merciful Lord of heaven and earth. On that Divine 
sovereignty men build their hope of the ultimate 
triumph of righteousness and of the defeat of the forces 
of iniquity. That triumph is also the ultimate mercy. 
God’s sovereignty is the reign of a merciful right- 
eousness and of a righteous mercy. It is the sover- 
eignty of love, a love which is wrath towards the un- 
loving— 

The fierceness that from tenderness 
Is never far— 








a love which suffers, the Just for the unjust, that it 
may move them to repentance and so save them to the 
life of love. But there is never the slightest hint that 
God will allow His sovereignty to be resisted; He 
places the whole universe behind His purpose of es- 
tablishing “new heavens and a new earth wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” Principal Fairbairn wrote 
nearly a half century ago: 

“God as ethical can never abandon sovereignty ; to 
be indifferent to the moral state of His creatures would 
be to be false to Himself, to His nature, to His love, 
to all the ends for which He creates.” 

There is a difference in the outlook of the Old and 
of the New Testaments which must not be forgotten. 
For the most part the Old Testament views God on 
the stage of national history. It is, therefore, con- 
cerned with the ethics of peoples. The New Testa- 
ment, which arose in a small community of followers 
of Jesus Christ, belonging mainly to a subject nation 
or to the humbler classes in the Roman Empire, treats 
of God’s dealings with new Israel, the Church, and 
with its members. It is concerned largely with in- 
dividual ethics. It is against this background that 
we must interpret the sayings of Jesus which have to 
do with non-resistance of evil, and His own voluntary 
submission to arrest and death. The struggle in 
Gethsemane reveals that this appeared to Him the 
only alternative in that particular situation, and He 
acquiesced in it as His Father’s will. For His dis- 
ciples to draw the sword and attempt to fight it out 
with an armed guard was folly: “They that take the 
sword,” under such circumstances, “shall perish with 
the sword.” But St. Paul, considering the mainte- 
nance of public order by a state, could write of a Roman 
magistrate that “he beareth not the sword in vain.” 
The ultimate goal of both Old and New Testaments 
is peace—the fellowship of nations and of all men. The 
servants of God are to be conciliatory, slow to anger, 
free from envy, hatred, malice, returning good for 
evil, that they may be peace-makers. “If it be pos- 
sible, as much as lieth in you,” writes St. Paul, “live 
peaceably with all men.” But the qualifying clauses 
show the apostle’s realism. It is not always in our 
power to live at peace with aggressors. Individuals 
are not to avenge themselves, but that does not ex- 
empt them from the obligation of upholding social 
justice, and of protecting the victims of those who em- 
ploy violence to enslave them. In both Testaments 
peace is always a sequel to something else—to right- 
eousness. “The work of righteousness shall be peace, 
and the effect of righteousness, quietness and assur- 
ance forever.” In the book which forms the climax 
ot the New Testament, it is only after Babylon, the 
self-deifying Roman Empire, has fallen, that the holy 


city descends from heaven, into which the nations 
bring their glory and honor, and where they dwell to- 
gether in the light of the Lamb. 

In the vision of the seer on Patmos nothing is said 
of the agents by whom enslaving Babylon is made to 
fall. The diminutive religious groups to whom this 
apocalypse was sent were obviously not capable of 
overthrowing imperial Rome. They could only hope 
and patiently wait for its downfall. Obviously more can 
be asked in carrying out the divine purpose of ending 
destructive tyrannies and clearing the way for a fellow- 
ship of nations from Christians who are sovereign citi- 
zens of the strongest democracy in the present-day 
world. The ideal before both is the same—a common- 
wealth of peoples from which predatory aggression is 
banished and in which the Spirit of Christ, which is 
the Spirit of justice and mercy, rules. 


WHAT IS THE ALTERNATIVE? 


In a recent sermon a prominent minister declared 
against further involvement of America in the war on 
the ground that such a policy would extend the area, 
the duration and the intensity of the war. This judg- 
ment may be correct: but it hardly deals with the 
realities of our world if the alternatives are not stated. 
When dealing with political problems Christian ideal- 
ists must constantly be reminded of the fact that pol!- 
tics is a science of weighing possible and probable 
alternatives. Against the possibility of extending the 
area, the duration and the intensity of the war, we must 
face the possibility that the victory of Germany would 
extend the area, the duration and the intensity of 
tyranny. Since mankind will not abide the injustices 
of tyranny in the long run, the victory of tyranny 
would also mean the extension of the area, the dura- 
tion and the intensity of war. The victory of Nazism 
would mean, in fact, war for the next hundred years. 
Those who speak complacently of the hope that tyr- 
anny would finally destroy itself need to be reminded 
that resistance to tyranny is a necessary prerequisite 
to its disintegration. If we do not resist it now, when 
centers of power still exist, which may be used as a 
fulcrum against it, we must either live in slavery to it, 
or engage in the hazardous enterprise of finding vari- 
ous inadequate centers of rebellion and gradually ex- 
tending them until the destruction of tyranny becomes 
possible. 

We are living in a world in which no alternatives 
are pleasant. Wecreate confusion, however, if we con- 
template only the unpleasantness of the most hopeful 
alternative and say nothing about the probable con- 
sequences of the contrasting course of action. 

R. N. 
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The World Church: News and Notes 


Conference of Japanese and American Christians 


Though the Japanese Church leaders had asked for 
the Conference which was held in Riverside, California, 
from April 20th to the 25th for the purpose of discussing 
and praying about the relation between Japan and 
America, the meeting eschewed politics by common con- 
sent and instead it was devoted to a consideration of the 
developments in the church life of Japan. 

The Japanese delegates, under the chairmanship of 
Bishop Abe, explained the series of steps which have 
led to the organization of the “Church of Christ in 
Japan,” a united Church which incorporates twenty-eight 
of the Protestant denominations. The Japanese dele- 
gates explained to what degree the development repre- 
sented a genuine spiritual achievement and dispelled the 
impression that governmental pressure alone had 
prompted the union. They also made clear that no 
official pressure had been exerted with regard to creedal 
standards, which disposes of the report published in 
our recent issue, that the Government has demanded a 
change in the Apostolic Creed. The Oid and New 
Testaments and the Apostolic Creed are the foundation 
of the new church. 

A considerable discussion was devoted to an analysis 
of the veneration of the Emperor, which ihe Japanese 
delegates explained as a patriotic rite, which for Chris- 
tians, at least, had no religious significance. It seems 
that the American delegates were impressed by this 
explanation and were inclined generally to accept the 
Japanese interpretation as a valid one. 

The famous evangelist, Dr. Kagawa, was also a mem- 
ber of the Japanese delegation. Among the American 
delegates were Bishop James Baker of the Methodist 
Church, The Reverend Roswell Barnes of the Federal 
Council, Bishop W. B. Stevens of the Episcopal Church, 
Dr. John Mackay, Dr. Douglas Horton, Dr. A. L. 
Warnshuis, Secretary of the International Missionary 
Council, Dr. Luman J. Shafer of the Reformed Foreign 
Mission Board, Dr. Ralph Diffendorfer of the Methodist 
Board, and Professor Latourette of Yale Divinity 
School. 


The Religious Situation in Holland 


The German authorities have levied a special tax on 
the income and capital of religious organizations and it 
is feared that this is only a beginning of financial pres- 
sure upon them. The support which Christians are 
giving to Jews is particularly strong and the word is 
being passed in Holland that “we are the first nation to 
fight for the Jews.” The Germans have removed all 
who have three Jewish grandparents from official em- 
ployment and have excluded students with two Jewish 
grandparents from the Universities of Leyden and Delft. 
The professors and students in both universities pro- 
tested against this measure with the result that both 


universities were closed. The spontaneous strike of 
workers in Amsterdam was a protest against anti-Jewish 
measures and enforced migration of Dutch metal workers 
to Germany. 

We have authoritative information that though the 
food situation is increasingly difficult in Holland, it is 
less serious than in Belgium, and the blockade question 
is not raised because the one desire of the people is to 
get rid of the invaders. There is a general feeling in 
Holland that Germany cannot win. This conviction is 
based upon the impression of demoralization in the 
German army. 

The church services in both Catholic and Protestant 
Churches are well attended and the Christian people are 
very firm in their opposition to the invaders. The Sec- 
retary of the Synod has been imprisoned. The former 
Minister of Justice, Donner, who acts as a legal repre- 
sentative for all the churches has been twice imprisoned. 


Norwegian Church Still Resists 


The stubborn resistance of the Norwegian Church to 
the German occupation continues and has prompted 
Ragnar Skancke, the Commissioner for Church Affairs, 
to demand “in the name of Christian tolerance” that the 
boycott of the Church against Major Quisling’s party 
members shall cease. In his letter to the pastors the 
Commissioner accuses the leaders of the Church of “a 
negative attitude toward the new order.” One form 
which Church non-cooperation has taken is the refusal 
of pastors to conduct religious services over the Govern- 
ment radio. The Commissioner declares that “to re- 
fuse to read the Christian gospel for listeners through- 
out the country is a very serious thing.” He does not 
explain that the boycott is maintained because the reli- 
gious services are subject to censorship. Special services 
have been instituted for the members of Quisling’s party, 
because they find themselves unwelcome in the ordinary 
church services. 


Korean Christianity 


The effect of Japanese pressure upon Korean Chris- 
tian thought may be gleaned from a statement by the 
Korean Bishop, Chun Choon Soo, in which he writes: 
“The Gospel (Christ’s teaching and example) shall be 
the fundamental basis of theological training, purged of 
Jewish history and pagan thoughts and usages, which 
have crept in on the path of western cultural progress. 
A clearer exposition of the Gospel by the traditions and 
philosophies of Oriental saints must be given.” 

A statement of the standing committee of the Korean 
Presbyterian Church declares: “We are resolved to fol- 
low the direction of the authorities and to give up past 
misguided reliance on America and Europe in con- 
formity with State policy, and to purify and amend 
Japanese Christianity and at the same time to encour- 
age the followers . . . to go straight forward as loyal 
subjects of the Empire with one mind and united strength 
for the establishment of a new order in East Asia.” 
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Japanese Anti-Christians 


A “Federation for the Campaign against Christian 
Organizations” has been organized in Japan. The 
following declaration was adopted: “Japan has its Em- 
peror eternally succeeding to the ancestral throne and is 
a country of deities with a family system, based upon 
loyalty, filial piety and faith as bequeathed by the Im- 
perial ancestors. Christianity sets forth a heaven of 
illusions under the fair names of equality, freedom, and 
philanthropy and it forces men to believe in Jesus Christ, 
bespeaking its Jewish policy of seeking world conquest. 
This would radically destroy the polity of Japan.” 


The Russian Church Prays for Its Enemies 


The fortnightly review Pravoslavnaya Russ (No. 20, 
1940) publishes the text of a prayer which is being said 
in all the Churches of Russia, especially on the occasion 
of the liturgy for the dead. This prayer has been com- 
posed by a member of the higher clergy whose name is 
not given; it has been brought out of Russia by some- 
one who was able to leave the country recently. It is 
composed of twenty-six parts. After the prayer for the 
souls of the dead <id the confession of sins, the Church 
intercedes for its enemies and persecutors: 

“O peaceful Light, Redeemer of the universe, whose 
love embraces the whole world, we hear Thy prayer 
from the Cross: ‘Father, forgive them.’ In the name of 
the universal pardon, we dare to beseech the Heavenly 
Father to give eternal peace to His enemies and ours. 
O Lord, forgive those who have poured out the in- 
nocent blood, those who have bestrewn our ways with 
sufferings and raised their prosperity on the tears of 
their brethren. O Lord, do not condemn those who have 
persecuted us with their calumnies and their perfidy; be 
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merciful towards all those whom we Christians have 
hardened without knowing it; may our holy prayer be 
for them a mystery of reconciliation. .. . 

“Father of all consolation, Thou makest the sun to 
shine on the just and the unjust; Thou dost satisfy them 
with the fruits of the earth and rejoice them with the 
beauty of the world. We believe that Thy mercy is with- 
cut limit, and that it will not cease in the life beyond the 
tomb; we believe that it will also touch the sinners who 
have denied Thee. We suffer for those who, by break- 
ing Thy commandments, blaspheme against Thy holiness. 
O Lord, may Thy redeeming and saving will include 
them also. Have pity upon those who are poisoned by 
the poison of unbelief and who have not recognized Thee 
during their life on earth; may they know Thee and 
adore Thee in the life beyond. O Lord, forgive those 
who have died without repenting; save those who have 
destroyed themselves, their minds being darkened; may 
the fire of their shame be extinguished in the immensity 
of Thy salvation... . 

“Terrible is the darkness of the souls estranged from 
God! They are filled with remorse, they gnash their 
teeth, they will enter into eternal fire. The Church 
trembles for them when it thinks of such a fate, and 
prays for them as for herself. O ye who groan in hell, 
may our hallelujah reach you like a refreshing dew. . 

“O Lord, Thy children groan: have mercy upon them; 
they have need of Thee. Their sins are immeasurable, 
but Thy grace is infinite. Have mercy upon the misery 
of those who have departed from Thee. O Lord, have 
mercy upon those who have persecuted the truth; may 
Thy love be with them, not as a flame but as a breath 
of Paradise... .” 


Protestants and Catholics in Germany 


The Munich Roman Catholic journal, Hochland, 
reports remarkable consequences of the evacuation of 
Catholic populations in the frontier provinces to the in- 
terior of Germany where they were usually received by 
Protestant people. Catholic priests lived in the homes of 
Protestant clergymen and arrangements were made to 
have masses said in Protestant Churches. This hos- 
pitality resulted in the elimination of many misunder- 
standings. The Protestant people were impressed by 
the devotion of the priests in visiting their flock in the 
scattered homes of the evacuation, and gained some ap- 
preciation of what kind of service the celibacy of the 
clergy made possible. The priests on the other hand 
were reported to be deeply impressed by the function of 
the pastor’s wife in the Protestant congregation. 


Churches Destroyed 


Nazi bombs have damaged 2,659 churches of which 
number 714 have been totally destroyed. Among the 
churches completely destroyed are the Cathedrals of 
Coventry and of Llandaff and the City Temple in 
London. Westminster Abbey, St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
Westminster Cathedral and the Deanery of Canterbury 
are among the ecclesiastical buildings seriously dam- 
aged. In addition 304 church halls, 236 church schools, 
qnd 36 convents have been wrecked. 

The Government’s insurance scheme covers these 
losses, but it will be years before they can be replaced. 
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